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FOREWORD 


In  the  nineteenth  century,  violent  public  sentiment  against 
body  snatchers  and  medical  colleges  occasionally  took  the  form  of 
organized  mob  action.  The  following  paper,  detailing  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  damage  of  "resurrection  riots,  "  was  originally  published 
in  the  BULLETIN  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE,  Volume  XXV, 
March- April,  1951.  The  author,  Linden  F.  Edwards,  has  gra¬ 
ciously  granted  permission  to  reproduce  the  article. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort 
Wayne  and  Allen  County  present  this  publication  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  interest  local  readers. 
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The  heroic  age  of  anatomy  in  America  was  that  period  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  anatomy  laws  legalizing  human  dissection,  during  which 
medical  colleges  that  required  a  course  in  practical  anatomy  for  graduation, 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  odious  and  illegal  practice  of  body 
snatching,  or  resurrection,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  in  order  to  procure 
dissection  material.  During  this  era,  which  comprised  the  eighteenth  and 
most  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  a  truly  paradoxical  situation  existed. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  public  demanded  of  practitioners  of  medicine  and 
surgery  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  anatomic  structure  of  the  human 
body,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  human  prejudice,  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  piety  in  the  legislative  halls  united  in  a  conspiracy  to 
prevent  medical  students  from  acquiring  such  knowledge  by  failing  to 
provide  for  the  legal  acquisition  of  cadavers. 

Regardless  of  the  illegality  involved,  most  medical  colleges  continued 
to  offer  courses  in  human  dissection.  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  was  characterized  by  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  population,  medical 
colleges  multiplied  with  alarming  rapidity  and  without  restraint,  as  a 
result  of  which  greater  demands  arose  for  dissection  material.  In  order 
to  supply  the  increased  demand  medical  colleges  were  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  services  of  professional  grave  robbers,  body  snatchers  or  resur¬ 
rectionists,  as  they  were  variously  called.  As  a  result  of  the  violations  of 
the  sanctity  of  human  sepulchres  by  resurrectionists  public  sentiment, 
naturally,  became  inflamed  against  medical  colleges.  Illustrative  of  the 
reaction  of  the  public  toward  medical  colleges  during  this  era  are  the 
following  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  a  group  of  enraged  citizens 
which  convened  at  the  court  house  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  on  October  25, 
1845,  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  recent  depredations  upon  the 
sanctity  of  the  local  cemetery : 

Resolved,  That  we  most  solemnly  believe  that  those  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
dead,  can  have  but  little  respect  for  the  living,  and  those  who  respect  neither  dead 
or  living,  should  never  receive  the  confidence  of  the  public. 


"‘Paper  ieaa  at  the  twenty-tnuu  annual  meeting  of  the  .runerican  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  Bostop,  May  23,  1950. 


Resolved,  That  the  depravation  of  morals  consequent  upon  the  disinterment  of 
bodies,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  better  feelings  and  sentiments  that  usually  follows 
a  long  familiarity  with  the  horrid  dissecting  room,  renders  it  no  very  doubtful 
question,  whether  medical  colleges  are  not  productive  of  more  mischief  than 
benefit  to  the  country.1 

The  attitude  which  the  press  sometimes  took  toward  medical  colleges 
during  this  period  is  illustrated  in  the  following  editorial  taken  from  an 
Ohio  newspaper  under  date  of  November  18,  1878: 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  are  established  medical  colleges.  In  fact  a  second  class 
city  is  not  thought  to  be  complete  unless  a  medical  college  is  established  within  its 
limits.  Here  collect  ignorant  professors  to  lecture  to  still  more  ignorant  pupils. 
Surgery!  Not  one  in  a  hundred  knows  anything  whatever  about  surgery.  But 
bodies  must  be  secured  to  make  the  brainless  youths  believe  the  brainless  professors 
know  something  about  surgery.  These  brainless  youths,  who  will  soon  be  turned  out 
to  prey,  like  a  set  of  harpies,  upon  the  people,  must  be  taught,  however,  to  make 
sport  over  the  remains  of  some  body,  which  has  been  stolen  from  where  relatives 
and  friends  have  tenderly  placed  it.  It  is  a  most  disgraceful  thing  that  the  people 
are  preyed  upon  by  ignorant  blockheads  who  sail  under  the  name  of  physicians.2 

More  serious,  however,  were  violent  public  reactions,  which  occasionally 
took  the  form  of  organized  mobs,  usually  referred  to  in  the  press  of  the 
day  as  “  resurrection  riots.”  Such  incidents  were  instigated  usually  by 
the  discovery  that  some  recently-made  grave  in  the  local  burying  ground 
had  been  disturbed.  The  news  of  this  discovery,  fanned  by  rumor  and 
gossip,  was  apt  to  spread  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  until  a  howling  mob, 
armed  with  various  deadly  weapons,  would  collect,  and  motivated  by 
vengeance  against  a  neighboring  medical  school,  and  bent  on  violence  and 
destruction,  would  descend  upon  the  college  building  where  it  would  spend 
its  wrath.  Invariably  such  violence  culminated  in  damage  to  the  building 
and  its  equipment  and,  in  some  cases,  resulted  not  only  in  personal  injuries 
but  even  death. 

Various  references  to  threatened  attacks  and  impending  mob  violence 
occur  in  the  literature,  without  specific  incidents  being  cited.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  biographical  notes  of  Doctor  John  Warren,  first  professor 
of  anatomy  in  Harvard  Medical  School,  he  remarks  that  no  occurrences  in 
the  course  of  his  life  gave  him  more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  anatomic  subjects,  that  every  species  of  danger  was  involved 
in  its  prosecution  and  that  “  sometimes  popular  excitement  was  got  up  and 

1  The  Ashtabula  Sentinel,  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Nov.  4,  1845. 

2  The  Zanesville  Daily  Courier,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Nov.  18,  1878. 


the  medical  college  threatened.  I  had  reasons,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  at 
some  periods,  even  to  apprehend  attacks  on  my  dwelling  house.”  3 

The  first  recorded  instance  of  mob  violence  against  human  dissection 
took  place  in  Philadelphia  in  1765  when  the  carriage  and  house  of  Dr. 
William  Shippen,  Jr.,  were  attacked  by  an  angry  mob,4  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  assured  the  public  through  the  press  that  the  repose  of 
the  dead  had  not  been  disturbed  except  for  suicides,  executed  criminals, 
and  cases  of  special  diseases  from  the  Potter’s  Field  and  that  he  never  took 
bodies  from  church  graveyards.5 

In  1788  a  mob  invaded  the  anatomical  school  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wie- 
senthal  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  forced  the  students  to  give  up  the  body  of 
a  murderer  which  they  were  dissecting.0 

That  same  year  occurred  the  famous  “  Doctor’s  Riot  ”  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  details  of  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here,  since  the 
incident  is  highly  publicized  in  familiar  works  dealing  with  the  history  of 
medicine  in  the  New  World.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  the  ript  was 
instigated  when  a  group  of  boys  reported  to  their  elders  that  they  had 
observed  dissected  limbs  of  human  bodies  dangling  from  a  window  in  the 
rear  of  the  hospital.  Such  news  infuriated  the  populace  and  soon  a  rowdy 
mob  was  organized  and  was  suppressed  only  after  the  militia  was  called 
out  and  then  not  until  several  militiamen  were  injured  by  flying  brickbats 
and  a  number  of  the  rioters  wounded  and  killed  when  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  militiamen.7 

In  1807  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  again  the  scene  of  a  dissection  riot. 
This  also  was  instigated  when  some  curious  boys  happened  to  see  a  body 
being  dissected  and  they  spread  the  news.  Soon  a  group  of  irate  citizens 
collected  and  demolished  “  Anatomy  Hall  ”  which  had  been  erected  by 
Dr.  John  B.  Davidge,  Professor  of  Anatomy  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Maryland.  As  a  result  of  this  incident  the  newlv 
founded  medical  college  was  abandoned  until  seven  years  later  and  it 
was  not  until  twenty-five  years  later  that  dissection  was  made  compulsory 
in  that  institution.8 

3  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  The  Progress  of  Anatomical  Study  in  Massachusetts,  with 
Remarks  upon  its  Legal  Status.  Annals  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery ,  1881,  III:  268-271. 

4  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  The  Hindrances  to  Anatomical  Study  in  the  United  States, 
including  a  Special  Record  of  the  Struggles  of  our  Early  Anatomical  Teachers.  Annals 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  1881,  III :  216-217. 

5  The  P  ennsylvania  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1765. 

cEdward  B.  Krumbhaar,  Early  History  of  Anatomy  in  the  United  States,  Annals 
of  Med.  Hist.,  1932,  IV:  271-286. 

7  The  Country  Journal,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  5,  1788. 

8  William  F.  Norwood,  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1944,  pp.  225;  239. 
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In  February  1811  the  discovery  was  made  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  that  a 
recently-made  grave  in  the  local  cemetery  had  been  opened.  Signs  were 
left  in  the  snow  of  a  wheelbarrow  track  which  was  traced  to  the  basement 
door  of  a  local  hotel  where  three  medical  students  were  known  to  live 
while  studying  under  a  preceptor.  The  news  of  this  discovery  spread 
rapidly  and  a  crowd  of  townspeople  soon  collected  at  the  hotel,  the  base¬ 
ment  door  of  which  was  broken  down  and  the  body  found  behind  some 
logs.  According  to  the  newspaper  account,  the  people  became  furious  and 
their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Some  proposed  to  tear  down  the  hotel 
and  but  for  the  interference  of  a  few  cool-headed  men  it  would  have  been 
torn  down.  The  author  of  the  account  says  that  the  students  found  it 
best  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  enraged  people  and  had  they  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  mob  at  this  time  they  would  have  been  hung  to  the  limb  of 
a  tree.9 

When  the  body  of  a  young  woman  was  discovered  missing  from  her, 
grave  in  West  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1824  and  subsequently  was  found  in  the 
Yale  Medical  College  building,  the  indignant  community  rose  up  in  arms 
in  protest  at  this  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  grave.  For  several  days 
and  nights  a  mob  stormed  the  college  building,  which  was  defended  by 
armed  students  and  the  militia,  and  succeeded  only  in  demolishing  most 
of  the  windows.  Several  persons  were  jailed  as  rioters  but  according  to 
the  accounts  there  were  no  serious  bodily  injuries.10 

In  the  year  1830  three  New  England  medical  colleges  were  the  scenes 
of  popular  raids  resulting  from  charges  of  grave  robbery.  These  were 
the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,11  the  Vermont 
Medical  College  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,12  and  the  Castleton  Medical  College 
at  Castleton,  Vt.13  The  latter  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  “  Hubbardton 
Raid/'  so  called  because  three  hundred  angry  Hubbardton  citizens,  armed 
with  pitchforks  and  other  weapons,  marched  upon  the  college  and  de¬ 
manded  the  body  of  a  woman  which  had  been  discovered  missing  from 
her  grave  in  the  village,  seven  miles  away,  and  was  thought  to  be  hidden 
in  the  college  building. 

9  Zanesville  Daily  Courier,  June  29,  1878.  The  incident  is  related  in  an  article  entitled 
“  The  Early  History  of  Zanesville.” 

10  Hannibal  Hamlin,  The  Dissection  Riot  of  1824  and  the  Connecticut  Anatomical  Law. 
Yale  Jour.  Biol.  &  Med.,  1934-1935,  VII :  275-289. 

11  Norwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  214. 

13  Frederick  C.  Waite,  The  Story  of  a  Country  Medical  College.  A  History  of  the 
Clinical  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Vermont  Medical  College,  Woodstock,  Vermont 
1827-1856.  Vermont  Historical  Society,  Montpelier,  1945. 

13  Frederick  C.  Waite,  Grave  Robbing  in  New  England.  Bull.  Med.  Lib.  Assoc.,  July, 
1945,  XXXIII :  287. 


The  scene  again  shifts  westward  to  the  village  of  Worthington,  Ohio, 
founded  in  1803  by  Col.  James  Kilbourne  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
which  was  and  still  is  a  typical  New  England  village.  Here  was  founded 
the  Worthington  Academy,  which  was  subsequently  rechartered  Worth¬ 
ington  College,  with  Bishop  Philander  Chase  its  president.  Following 
the  decline  of  this  college  its  charter  and  physical  plant  were  offered  to 
the  Reformed  Medical  Society  which  established  the  Worthington  Re¬ 
formed  Medical  College  in  1829.  Ten  years  later  an  infuriated  mob  of 
citizens  from  neighboring  Columbus  and  Delaware  gathered  at  the  college 
building  in  protest  to  recent  grave  robberies  in  their  local  cemeteries  and 
under  threats  of  destroying  the  building  forced  the  college  officials  to 
agree  to  close  the  college.14  The  request  was  granted,  the  institution  sub¬ 
sequently  removing  to  Cincinnati  where  it  became  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  of  Cincinnati  which  survived  until  1936. 

The  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sometimes  called  the 
McDowell  Medical  College,  had  all  of  its  apparatus  and  furnishings 
destroyed  by  a  mob  in  1844, 15  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  in  the  following  year  and  its  name  changed  to 
the  Missouri  Medical  College,  University  of  Missouri  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment.16 

The  Willoughby  Medical  College  of  Willoughby  University  of  Lake 
Erie,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  was  another  institution  which  was  the  victim 
of  popular  prejudice  against  human  dissection,  and,  because  of  riotous 
demonstrations,  was  compelled  either  to  close  its  doors  or  to  remove  to 
another  community.17  Its  officials  chose  the  latter  alternative  and  in  1847 
the  college  reopened  as  the  Wjlloughby  Medical  College  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  from  which  institution  the  present  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  is  an  outgrowth.18 

In  1848  an  irate  mob  accused  the  anatomy  professor  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  of  disturbing  graves  in 
the  vicinity  and,  even  though  violence  was  averted,  the  incident  hastened 

14  Jonathan  Forman,  The  Worthington  Medical  College.  Ohio  State  Archaeol.  and 
Histor.  Quarterly,  1941,  L:  373-379. 

15  Norwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  399. 

16  Directory  of  the  American  Medical  Assoc.,  Chicago,  1942,  p.  91. 

17  Harry  L.  Hale,  True  Tales  about  Ohio.  Bluffton  (Ohio)  News,  Nov.  13,  1947. 

18  Frederick  C.  Waite,  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Willoughby  Medical  College 
(1834-1847).  The  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Medicine.  A  Collection  of  Source 
Material  Covering  a  Century  of  Medical  Progress  1834-1934.  Blanchester,  Ohio,  1934, 
pp.  35-48. 


the  close  of  the  institution.19  In  1849  a  mob  attacked  the  home  of  the 
anatomy  professor  of  Franklin  Medical  College,  St.  Charles,  Ill.  Some¬ 
one  fired  through  the  door  wounding  Dr.  Richards,  the  anatomist,  and 
mortally  wounding  one  of  his  students.  As  a  result  of  this  unfortunate 
incident  the  college  closed.20 

Some  of  the  medical  schools  of  this  riotous  era  were  able  to  survive  the 
attacks  of  the  howling,  armed  mobs  notwithstanding  destruction  of  their 
furnishings  and  apparatus.  For  example,  the  Western  College  of  Home¬ 
opathic  Medicine  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  withstood  a  violent  attack  in  1852. 
It  was  instigated  by  rumor  and  gossip  which  had  induced  the  father  of  a 
young  woman,  whose  body  had  been  taken  from  the  local  graveyard,  to 
believe  her  remains  were  to  be  found  in  the  college  building.  The 
shouting  mob,  numbering  about  two  hundred,  and  armed  with  axes, 
overpowered  the  police  and  forced  an  entrance  into  the  building  where  the 
work  of  destruction  resulted  in  demolition  of  all  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Attempts  were  made  to  set  fire  to  the  building  and  it  was  only  by 
the  greatest  efforts  of  the  fire  department  that  complete  destruction  of  the 
building  was  prevented.  Finally,  when  the  mob  was  on  its  way  to  demolish 
the  house  of  the  anatomy  professor,  an  armed  force  of  state  troops  arrived 
on  the  scene  and  succeeded  in  establishing  order,  but  not  before  the  mob 
had  done  its  work  of  destruction.21 

Travelers  along  the  Walnut  Hills  road  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the 
spring  of  1852  had  been  intrigued  by  a  small  shanty,  about  10  x  12  feet, 
over  the  door  of  which  was  nailed  a  crude  sign  reading  “  Chemical 
Labaratory  ”  (sic!)  and  many  had  wondered  at  the  spelling  on  the  sign 
and  how  a  chemist  could  possibly  work  in  so  small  a  space.  In  June  of 
that  year  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  so-called  “  chemist  ”  was 
engaged  in  the  business  of  preparing  human  skeletons.  No  time  was  lost 
in  reporting  these  findings  and  according  to  the  newspaper  account  a  most 
revolting  spectacle  was  there  presented.  The  disconnected  parts  of  about 
twenty  human  bodies  were  scattered  about — a  skull  here,  a  leg  there,  and 
other  members  of  the  bodies  in  every  direction.  Some  were  in  barrels, 
united  together,  but  the  majority  were  disconnected.  Some  were  destitute 
of  flesh,  others  as  they  were  in  life.  Wearing  apparel,  among  which  were 
two  dresses,  was  also  scattered  about,  presenting  a  scene  beyond  the 

10  George  H.  Weaver,  Beginnings  of  Medical  Education  in  and  near  Chicago.  Bull  of 
the  Soc.  Med.  Hist,  of  Chicago,  1935,  III :  196. 

20  Weaver,  op.  cit.,  pp.  191-194. 

21  David  H.  Beckwith,  History  of  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  College  from  1850-1880. 
Cleveland  Homeopathic  Reporter,  1900,  pp.  10-32. 
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descriptive  faculty  of  one  unused  to  the  horrors  of  the  charnel  house.  The 
news  of  this  discovery  quickly  spread  and  it  was  no  time  until  an  infuriated 
mob  of  citizens  descended  upon  the  place,  whereupon  the  proprietor  and 
another  man,  probably  his  partner,  made  their  escape  toward  Cincinnati 
in  a  horse-drawn  vehicle.  In  their  mad  dash  to  escape  the  irate  crowd, 
which  hotly  pursued  them  yelling  at  every  step,  “  They  are  the  ones  who 
cut  up  the  bodies.  Kill  them !  ”,  they  were  stopped  by  two  police  officers, 
who  arrested  them  on  a  charge  of  fast  driving.  As  the  prisoners  were 
being  escorted  to  jail,  the  mob  caught  up  with  them  and  their  escorts  and 
endeavored  to  take  the  prisoners  in  custody,  with  the  intention  of  hanging 
them  on  the  spot.  When  the  officers  resisted  they  were  severely  beaten  by 
the  mob,  but  succeeded  in  getting  their  prisoners  safely  to  prison.  The 
affair  had  an  amusing  outcome.  The  prisoners  were  subsequently  freed 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  bodies  had  been  legally  procured  and  that  their 
skeletons  were  being  prepared  for  scientific  purposes.  The  following  day, 
three  members  of  the  mob,  who  had  been  recognized,  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  engaging  in  a  riotous  attack  on  two  police  officers  while  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.22 

Thanks  to  our  crusading  forefathers,  who  eventually  succeeded  in 
developing  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  medical  students  of  the  twentieth 
century  can  now  dissect  the  human  body  without  having  to  resort  to  the 
professional  grave  robber  or  resurrectionist  for  their  dissection  material, 
without  molestation  from  civil  officers  in  search  of  bodies  missing  from 
their  graves,  without  having  to  hurriedly  and  haphazardly  dissect  a 
recently  exhumed  body  because  of  fear  of  its  discovery  by  searching  civil 
officers,  and  without  fear  of  mob  violence  against  their  persons  or  the 
college  building. 
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